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EEVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Crowd in Peace and War. Martin Conway. New York : Longmans, 

Green, and Company. 1915. Pp. 332. 

How profoundly the great war is affecting the minds of all thoughtful 
men is indicated in the fact that the author of this work, who is professor 
of art in Liverpool and Cambridge, and who has already published nine 
books concerning matters artistic and ten relating to exploration and the 
sport of mountain-climbing, turns here to a special inquiry in the field of 
psychology as this is related to war. 

As our author's mode of approach is in the main quite original, and as 
he makes few references to other writers on similar subjects, his book may 
be considered solely on its own merits. Treated as such, the reader can 
not but find it intensely interesting (there is not a dull page from cover 
to cover) and at the same time will find himself stimulated by much 
enlightening discussion and keen analysis. 

Sir Martin begins with a study of the nature of crowds and of crowd 
leaders; he then treats of crowd organization and of the relation of the 
crowd to government; then of the relation of the crowd to liberty and 
freedom, to education, to morals and religion ; then of " over-crowds " ; 
and finally gives five short chapters, less than a fifth of the volume, to the 
application of his thought to war. 

The crowd, as he uses the word, is any form of expression of man's 
gregarious instinct; we have examples in mobs, and "well-behaved 
crowds," races, empires, nations, ecclesiastical and religious bodies, polit- 
ical parties, in fact any group that possesses a separate existence and an 
internal unity whether this does or does not involve physical presence 
together at one time or place (p. 15). The minimum number of a crowd 
he thinks is determined by the fact that " its numbers are too large for 
general conversation to be possible. . . . Experience proves that a jury 
of twelve does in fact act as a crowd, and it is probable that that number 
has been in process of time arrived at because it is the minimum number 
that can be normally relied upon so to act" (p. 22). 

Taken in this broad sense, he attributes to crowds certain characteristics 
which may well form the basis of our main consideration in this brief 
review. The mark of the crowd as distinguished from the individual, he 
tells us, is that " individuals and crowds act on different motives, indi- 
viduals being directed in the main by reason, crowds by emotion" (p. 21). 
The crowd does not possess " the power of restraint and direction provided 
for individual wisdom, experience, and foresight. ... It merely desires " 
(p. 153). "No two individuals (p. 32) can ever think alike, whilst any 
number can feel alike" (?). "Absorption into a crowd is not an intel- 
lectual but an emotional process" (p. 40). 

In all this there is much of truth, but in it all is a minimum of error 
which is very significant in its results; for we here see emphasized the 
commonplace misconception that individual men are "directed in the 
main by reason," to which no psychologist to-day will agree. Nor is the 
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sharp distinction between the individual and the crowd made on this basis 
fundamentally true, if we consider the crowd, as we should, merely as a 
grouping of individuals. If we do so we should properly express the facts 
which Sir Martin so forcibly presents by saying that individuals when 
correlated in crowds find themselves more than usually carried away by 
instinctive reactions, of which emotional expressions are a special type; 
this being largely due to the fact that where crowds exist waves of emotion 
are cumulatively stimulative, and thus the directing power of the indi- 
vidual which is involved with intelligence is inhibited. 

The commonplace error thus referred to might be excused in a work 
which appeals, as this does, to a more or less popular audience, did it not 
carry with it a constant tendency to treat the crowd as a quasi personal 
entity. Thus the crowd is spoken of as a "beast" (p. 234) and we are 
told that "all nations are natural born fools" (p. 98). Thus, again, our 
author speaks of crowds as possessing two instincts; "the instincts of 
expansion and of self-preservation" (p. 70), forgetful that these passions 
exist in the individual members of the crowd and not in the crowd as 
distinguished from the individual. And again we read (p. 298) that 
" crowds display every degree of self -consciousness." 

All this might be passed over without serious criticism were it not that 
this view, as here and elsewhere expressed, carries with it the vicious 
notion that in becoming a member of a crowd the individual's independent 
existence practically disappears, and with it his moral obligation and 
responsibility, a notion which may be repudiated when clearly stated, but 
which must necessarily affect the thought of those who, even tacitly, accept 
this conception of the personal nature of a crowd. 

The acceptance of this conception also leads one to overlook the fact 
that the instinctive action of the crowd is the sum of the instinctive 
actions of the individuals forming the crowd (cf. p. 270 " The power that 
makes war, and wins victories, is the passion of a people ") ; and that the 
control of the crowd instincts, such, for instance, as are involved in the 
initiation and prosecution of wars, can only be gained by efforts to control 
the instinctive responses of the individual. We shall never get rid of war 
until we learn to curb the fighting instinct of individual men, which in its 
collective aspect is war; or to remove the stimuli which lead to the auto- 
matic expression of this instinct, e. g., in hate and covetousness, which in 
their collective forms appear as international suspicion and hate, and as 
that international covetousness which leads the most advanced of nations 
to exploit the so-called " lower races." 

In fact, Sir Martin tacitly accepts this view that we must deal with 
crowd reactions as the reactions of the individuals composing the crowd, 
notwithstanding the fact that his view above referred to stands in oppo- 
sition. For he treats of war as the expression of instinctive phenomena, 
which, of course, can only appear as the acts of individuals. Thus he 
holds (pp. 266 ff.) that all independent nations, as such, "are mutually 
hostile to one another," this hostility being merely latent " in times called 
times of peace " ; in this maintaining, somewhat after the manner of 
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Kant, that " a state of war is the natural condition of independent crowds, 
and would be their normal state but for the impediments placed in their 
way." " It is not the cause of war," he says, " that requires to be sought, 
but the cause of peace" (p. 268). 

Following this train of thought he argues " it is ultimately only force 
that preserves peace between similar crowds, and that kind of force can 
not be provided except by an over-crowd " (p. 272), the formation of which 
"is the only force by which war can be banished" (pp. 276-7). In this 
he is apparently not only upholding the formation of an international 
"League to Enforce Peace," but is also assuming that international 
armies and navies will be the only weapons such a League can wield. To 
this last point not all who wish for the establishment of such a League 
will agree ; for it may well be that a new weapon, equally effective and less 
cruel than war, will be found in thoroughgoing international ostracism. 

Enough has been said to indicate the interest of the book ; this review 
would be inadequate, however, did it not refer to the wealth of illustration 
from current affairs, and the brilliant and often witty suggestions found 
from time to time in its pages ; as, for instance, where our author suggests 
(p. 148) that, as kings are needed, we call in " the aid of science to direct 
the breeding of a truly royal race"; and where he argues (p. 116) that 
" if sin be defined as an action done by an individual to the detriment of 
the crowd to which he belongs, and the latest category of sins is certainly 
of that sort, it follows that an individual [who is a crowd-representative], 
who in fact incorporates his crowd and can not act but in conformity 
with it, can not sin. A king, therefore, can do no wrong when he is 
acting publicly as king; whilst constitutional securities prevent him from 
publicly acting in any other way. Thus, too, the Pope is of necessity in- 
fallible, from the point of view of his crowd, when he speaks ex cathedra 
and de fide, that is to say, under the restrictive control of all those securi- 
ties which in fact provide that he shall voice the sentiments of the crowd 
which he officially incorporates." 

Henry Eutgers Marshall 
New York City 

Trends of Thought and Christian Truth. John A. W. Haas. Boston: 

Kichard G. Badger. 1915. Pp. 314. 

The point of view of this fresh metaphysical orientation is suggested 
by the title : the Christian fundamentals are " truth "; the doctrines of pres- 
ent-day philosophy are " trends of thought." The discussions are calm and 
fair, and show a wide range of reading; but they do not undertake to 
establish the Christian position. That is taken for granted. The book is 
not properly an apologetic, being written, not for the independent in- 
quirer, but for the orthodox believer who wishes to know how the newer 
philosophical thought of the day bears upon his faith. To others the in- 
terest of the book is likely to be largely in the frank way in which it recog- 
nizes the importance of "modern logical positions" — afield so scandalously 
neglected by some metaphysicians. 



